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itteen Nhl NCE more I have been to those 


awful Downs. But though | 

went for Fun I did not see 
thefunof it. Weare getting too serious 
in our moods, and the fun of the course 
isdying out, as the fun of the road is 
the heroine dead. 
ft, clinging Still I felt the truth of the story of 
the pious Hindoo who went back to 
India and said that he had seen “ the 
least of the great English God Dhabee.” 
It is still a feast, and thousands 
delighted in the galloping rainbow as 
it swept round Tattenham Corner all of 


yours wont 


lovely—this 


eighty pe 


rraduates get a heap. 

There was not much Revenue for 
CE. many folks, nor did every Cottager find 
sponsible for ahome. Lord Bobs renewed his ac- 


nes submitted Hi (uaintance with Pietermaritzburg, and 
William the Third rubbed shoulders 
with H.R.H. and Prince Charles, while 
the Handicapper deemed that to wear 
4n Orchid was to undergo the tortures 
of Tantalus at the hands of a Russian 
General. 

And then the race was over, and the 
crowd spread itself out over the Downs 
and shouted the name of the winner, 


and the losers forgot their losses in what 
the racecourse calls “ fiz.” 
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ATTRACTIVE. 
Th 


e following notice appeared in a 
s dp 


“Uy, window of a tailor at Cork : 
_ anted, two apprentices, who will be 
‘Teated as one of the family.” 





THE UsuaL PRACTICE. 
sobby has been imparting to the 
minister the important and cheerful 
information that his father has got a 
new set of false teeth. 

“Indeed, Bobby,” replied — the 
minister, indulgently, “and what will 
he do with the old set ?” 

“Oh, I s’pose,” — replied Bobby, 
“they'll cut ’em down and make me 
wear ’em.” 


DESCRIPTIVE. 

A Western musical critic thus speaks 
of a prima donna: “She had, and we 
suppose still retains, a magnificent 
voice for a fog whistle. Its compass 
was perfectly surprising. She would 
shake the chandelier witha wild whoop 
that made every man instinctively feel 
for his scalp, and follow it up with a 
roar that would shame a bassoon.” 


UNSATISFACTORY. 

“T’m goin’ to leave, mum,” announced 
the housemaid to her mistress. 

“Why, I’ve been doing half your 
work myself in order to induce you 
to stay,” replied the lady. “Isn't that 
enough ?” 

“Yes’m,” answered the girl. “ But 
your half of it don’t suit me.” 


UNSAFE COMBINATION. 

“This is our latest novelty,” said the 
manufacturer, proudly. ‘Good work, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ Not bad,” replied the visitor ; “but 
you can’t hold a candle to the goods we 
make.” 

“Oh! are you in this line, too?’ 

“No. We make gunpowder.” 
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MoperRN Procres 


Nhe. ‘You have been away in the 
country, haven't you?” 

Te.“ Yes. Visiting some people | 
ised to know when I was a boy.” 

She.—* Particular friends?” 

Hle.—“ Oh, no. Father and mother 


ONE OF ‘THEM. 


Mrs. Iashley.—* Your friend was at 
the expo ation / | SUppose he SaW Inany 
rare and curious things ?” 

The hoarder.—“ Yes, ma'am. He says 


he had an excellent cup of cotfee.”’ 
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“Mary, Mary, GLAcIAL Farry, 
How Dogs Your GARDEN Grow?” 

“On! THe ICHTHYOSAURUS AND THE PLERODUCTRUM 
Have ScratcHeD It Att Up, You Know.” 





Steelton.—“ I think the latest incubator has reached such 4 
height of excellence that improvement would be impossible,” 

Clayton.—“ I don’t know about that. The man who should 
invent an incubator that would scratch up worms for the 
little chicks would make a fortune.” 


Bilkins.—“ Say, old man, I hear that Gibbs is engaged in a 
business that won’t bear the light of day.” 

Wilkins.—“ You don’t mean it ! Counterfeiting, eh?” 

Bilkins.—“ Oh, no ; he’s only developing photographs.” 











Mr. Pompous, M.P.—“ You'd like to be present at a sitting 
of Parliament? Well, my dear madam, [ll see if I can get 
you an order for the gallery.” 

Mrs. Tomkins.—“ The gallery, indeed! The idea! If I can’t 
go in the stalls or dress circle, I won’t go at all.” 

Applicant.—“ What does a marriage license cost ?” 

Clerk.—“ Well, really, it’s hard to tell till you’ve tried one 4 
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“Wuy, Mrs. Parvenu, this is unmistakably an old master,” 
said the enthusiastic caller. 

“That’s just what [ told John. I’ll send it back to have 
it repainted, and a new frame put on.” 



































“| NEVER saw more perfect acting than Miss Spot’s at 
that amateur performance,” said Mrs. Bray. 

“She wasn’t in the cast, was she?” asked Mr. Bray. 

“No ; she sat in the front seats and looked as though she 
enjoyed it.” 


“ FATHER,” said a lady to her indulgent spouse, as he 
resumed his pipe after supper one evening, “you must buy 
our dear Georgiana an English grammar and spelling book. 
She has gone through her Latin, French, singing, music, 
——- and dancing, and must now commence her English 
studies.” 
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THERE is something solemn in the tones of a great bell | 
striking midnight, especially if you are a mile from home and‘ | 
know that your wife is sitting behind the hall door waiting | 
for you to come In. ) “He Fett Down AND Broke THIRTY-FIVE OR FORTY 


= ‘ad 
“WHat HAPPENED TO THE CENTIPEDE THIS MORNING! j 
ANKLE 
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TALE OF A STAMP. 
a I’m a stamp— 


4/ a) 
Af | ; Ss Ap— 
suki A postage stamp 
1\ “AF Don’t want to brag, 
wie \ | But I was never 

| Licked, 


Except once ; 
By a gentleman, too ; 
He put me on 
To a good thing ; 
It was an envelope— 
Perfumed, pink, square ; 
I’ve been stuck on 
That envelope 
Ever since ; 
He dropped us— 
The envelope and me — 
Through a slot in a dark box : 
“fine R But we were rescued 
By a mail clerk. 
Then I went on a long 
Journey. 
And when we arrived — 
The pink envelope and me— 
We were presented 
To a perfect love 
Of a girl, 
With the loveliest pair 
Of blue eyes 
That ever blinked. 
Well, she mutilated 
The pink envelope. 
And tore one corner 
Of me off 
With a hairpin ; 
Then she read what 
Was inside 
The pink envelope. 
I never saw a girl blush 
So beautifully ! 
Well, she placed 
The writing back 
In the pink envelope ; 
Then she kissed me. 
Her lips were ripe 
As cherries, 
And warm 
As the summer sun. 
We— 
The pink envelope and me— 
Are now 
Nestling snugly 
In her bosom ; 
We can hear 
Her heart throb ; 
When it goes fastest 
She takes us out 
And kisses me. 
It is great ! 
I’m glad 
I'm a stamp. 
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: Visitor at Seaside Boarding House.— 
: say, landlord, your food is worse 
‘han it was last year.” 





? 
\oRNING | 
: ForTY ANKLE Landlord. —“ Impossible, sir.” 
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“Mamma, WHat Do You Catt THat Horse Wirn tHe Tiny Rep Spots?” 


“Taat’s A FLEA-BITTEN GREY.” 


“Anp Wuat Was THE OrnerR BITTEN | 


A CARELESS WOMAN. 


Wite.—“ Henry, can’t you let me have 


some money to-day !” 

Hushand.—“ What did you do with 
that sovereign I let you have last 
week ?” 

Wife (good-naturedly).—“ Well, I had 
to have a new bonnet and a heavier 
wrap, and Willie and Katie needed 
new shoes, and John had to have a new 
suit, and Frank a new hat, and 
Caroline needed a new gown, and 
Mary a pair of gloves, and David an 
overcoat—and—and—and, really, Henry, 
1 don’t remember what I did with the 
change.” 
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A PROMINENT divine who was to 
officiate at a wedding, finding himself 
and congregation in the church con- 
siderably in advance of the bridal 
party, asked that someone should strike 
up a hymn to improve the time. A 
good brother started off, just as the 
bridal party entered, with the hymn 
beginning: “Come on, my partners in 
distress,” 

“How did your charity ball turn 
out 1” 

“Qh, it was a splendid success. Our 
expenses were only £50, and we had 
£1 10s. left over for charity.” 
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THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 
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“AD of the firm of Salisbury and Company, Empire 
Builders, Distinguished for his power in dis- 
covering the merits of his own relatives ; but none 

the less a great Statesman, and one who is more renowned as 
Foreign Secretary than as Prime Minister. In spite of many 
faults he has in the main kept his country’s flag flying with 
credit to the flag and to himself. 
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THE QUEER BIRDS OF LONDon. 
OR, 
THE ELEMENTS OF METROPOLITAN ALLNIGHTOLOGY. 


\2. Tot BLuge Birp.—Frequent mention has been made of 
this bird in connection with other species, to many of 
whom it is a terror. Indeed, to escape from the Blue 
Bird seems to be the chief object in life of many of the 
queer birds of London. Yet it is a bird which deserves to 
be encouraged everywhere, except in kitchens, where it 
has been known to make serious inroads upon the viands, 
Cooks, however, are usually too tender hearted to drive it 
away. The Blue Bird is always almost solitary, and is 
both nocturnal and diurnal in its habits, haunting the 
edge of the kerb by day, but keeping in the shadow of the 
houses by night. Although you may see one of these birds 
,In every street at ordinary times, it is often very difficult 
to secure a specimen when one is particularly required, 
The habit of the Blue Bird is to seize its prey by the back 
of the neck ; and if the creature resists, other Blue Birds 
assists in its capture, being summoned by a_ shrill 
whistle. In the end the victim is always dragged to one 
of the “stations” of the Blue Birds, who thus perform 
very useful work in clearing the streets of mischievous 
and troublesome species. Foreign naturalists always 
speak with great admiration of the Blue Birds of London, 
chiefly on account of their imperturbability in the midst 
of traftic, though their habits are then sometimes too 
“diverting.” Guttersnipes and Mudlarks always take to 
flight when a Blue Bird approaches, and even the 
Mottlefaced ’Busdriver observes its slightest movements 
with respect. 

Description.—As the name implies the plumage of this species 
is a blue uniform or a uniform blue, but the more mature 
specimens have stripes on one of its wing coverts. The feet 
are rather conspicuously heavy and large. In winter the body 
coverts are long with a band round the middle. Inthe summer 
the p.umage is shorter and looser. In full plumage the 
extremities of the upper limb coverts are white. 

Range in London.—Universal at all hours. May always 
be seen stationary outside all public buildings in the day 
time, and outside public-houses at closing time, when it Is 
often very busy, and may be heard whistling to summon Its 
kind to its assistance. 


13. THe Jait BLrackBirD.—This species always commences 
its distinctive career by falling a victim to the Blue Bird, 
after which it disappears for an interval from the streets. 
On its return it shuns publicity, and especially seeks to 
evade the Blue Bird, but is sooner or later again captured 
and again disappears. These disappearances have a 
tendency to grow longer each time. This is not to be 
regretted, however ; for the Jail Blackbird is always ‘ 
pest and very thievish. It often resists capture desperately, 
and Blue Birds are sometimes seriously injured or even 

killed by it. One of the worst varieties of its species 18 

the fire-armed cribcracker, but nearly all of them - 

nocturnal and predaceous in character. In his aria of 

these pests the Blue Bird is often guided by knows . 4 

their gregarious habits, the particular specimen t . ne 

“ wanted ” being generally captured in the CT ad 

own gang; at such times they will occasionally mo i. 

attack the Blue Bird, but the latter always courageous’, 

holds on to the quarry till assistance arrives. 
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Description.—The Jail Blackbird has yo “uniform’ 
appearance when at large, and its habit of protective mimicr 
and disguise renders description difficult. It can canals 
he recognised by experts, however, from its methods of life 
After capture by a Blue Bird the species makes a complete 
moult, and during the term of its disappearance wears 
yellowish plumage, with numerous black markings, composed 
of three converging lines arranged in a sagittate manner 
The nest of the Jail Blackbird is often well lined - but as a 
rule it only succeeds in getting a small part of the proceeds of 
its thefts past the “ fence.” 

Range in London.—U npleasantly ubiquitous, but rarely 
seen on account of its skulking habits. During the day it 
haunts the slums, issuing at night to plunder suburban houses 
or shops. Nothing annoys a householder more than to find in 
the morning that a Jail Blackbird has visited his pre 
during the night. 


mises 


The Perchers (insessores), to which the following species 
belong, constitute the largest Order of Metropolitan All 
nightology. During the day they haunt places of business. 
especially in the City, where at almost any hour small 
companies may be discovered on pushing open any oftice door, 
each perched upon a high stool. They derive their general] 
name from this habit, and can be identitied by the careful 
observer from the fact that, no matter how sportively they 
may be engaged with each other, the opening of a door or even 
a cough in the passage reduces them to silent activity. 

4. THE LONG-QUILLED PENDRIVER.—This bird is a typical 
percher, and can be recognised without difticulty by the 
scraping sound which it makes upon paper when surprised 
during the day. This is called “quill driving,” and hence 
the species derives its name. Its habits are conspicuously 
unobtrusive in the presence of the head of the firm, but it 
will display surprising audacity towards strangers of no 
account. At about midday it deserts its ordinary haunt 
for an hour or two, and may then be found perched in 
rows with others of its kind feeding on “grul” of various 

— sorts. At such 
eT | times it 1s most 
ANS WN WAZ - loquacious, and 

Lig may he observed 
to drink freely. 

f At night the bird 

is less easy to iden 

y, an tify, on account 

oe oof its mimicry of 

higher species, such 
as the Pied Fl) 

H catcher and_ the 

/ Social Cuckoo ; but 

Hil it can generally be 

Ii distinguished — by 
TL | an acute observer 
HA KW Hi TA from its louder 

i habits. 

Description.— 

, When this bird 

is not making the 

- scraping sound on 

. paper, mentioned 

above, it may 

generally be re- 
cognised by the 
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THE LONG-QUILLED PENDRIVER. 


FUN. é 


long single quill situ 
ated behind the ear. 
[ts back and upper 
limb coverts are 
always black, with 
white collar round 
neck, Lower limb 
coverts generally grey 
and mottled, checked 
or striped, with the 
extremities shiny 
black. Head covert 
also shiny black 
during the greater 
part of the year, but 
often straw colour 
with a band of bright 
colours or black in the 





summer months. 
Range in London. 
This species mi 

grates twice daily, 

except on Sundays, 


THe KarRLY BuscATCHER. 


assembling only be 
tween the hours of 
10 a.m. and & p.m. in the City and central districts of London. 
After the latter hour it disperses in vast flocks, north, south, 
east, and west. At night it frequently reassembles in consider 
able numbers in the west, where it remains until the closing 
time appointed by law for such birds, 


15. THe Earty Buscatrcuer. ‘This species shares many habits 
of the preceding species, performing similar migrations 
twice daily. It arrives, however, at an earlier hour and in 
larger numbers, often perching as many as seven a-side, 
instead of five only like the others. It derives its name 
of Buseatcher from the wayin which numbers of individuals 
seize hold of an omnibus and crowd round it, like ants 
round a beetle, until as many as can find perching room 
have climbed upon it. Its functional activities cover a 
very wide range, and, generally speaking, wherever you 
find a post with very little attached to it, you will find an 
Karly Buscatcher. At night the species is gregarious and 
noisy, perching in immense numbers in the highest parts 
of the theatres, and crowding round its drinking places 
afterwards ; but those naturalists who suppose that the 
loud cries and whistles with which it celebrates closing 
time indicate gratitude to the Legislature are probably 
in error. 

Description.—The Early bBuscatcher varies considerably, 
and often closely resembles the foregoing species, from which 
it can usually be recognised by the stump of a pencil, which 
takes the place of the quill behind the ear. It is also less 
spruce in appearance than the other, and its winter plumage 
is distinguished by a thick covering round the neck, tech 
nically known as a muffler, This affords protection to the 
species against the cold while bus catching. Its head covert 
is usually black, but very seldom shiny. 


Range mn London. -The Karly Buscatcher has a wider day 
range in London than the Long-quilled Pendriver, as may be 
discovered in all shops as well as offices ; and at night it is 


more numerous in the north, south, and east of London than 
the west. 
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Popular and Well-known Author.—“ Waiter, Tuts Is THe TouGHEST 
STEAK ON Eartu!” 


Water (sadly).—“ | AtLus HEARD Say, Str, You Was VERY ORIGINAL, 
But I'm Dasnep tr You Don’t SAY THE SAME AS ALL ON ’Em Do.” 





16. THe ReEDBEAKED DiprEr.—This bird ditters considerably 
from the two preceding species in its external 
characteristics, but is classified with them on account of 
its perching habits, being easily discovered at all hours of 
the day and night, up to closing time, perched on a stool 
in front of any bar. It appears to be always thirsty, but, 
unlike the Booming Stout-and-Bittern, which haunts the 
same localities, it has a husky call, frequently interrupted 
as night approaches by a sound like “ Hic” repeated at 
intervals. It obtains its name from the persistence with 
which it digs its beak into receptacles containing liquid, 
and the purplish-red hue which this practice communicates 
to that organ. Although a sociable bird, the Redbeaked 
Dipper is usually dull and lethargic, but sometimes 
indulges in noisy paroxysms which attract the Blue Bird 
to the spot. After these outbreaks it often disappears 
from its usual haunts for fourteen days. When it returns 
it is thirstier than ever. 

Description.—Back and limb coverts generaily rusty black, 
the plumage presenting rather a disordered appearance in 
front, with many spots and streaks, which are attributed by 
naturalists to the dripping of the numerous liquids into which 
it dips its beak. Head covert often crushed and flattened. 
Limbs tremulous ; eyes dull ; beak red. 

Range in London.—Found in every part, but always shy and 
retiring to compartments behind swinging doors in public 


—more—hic ! 


bars, where it will remain by the hour 
together. 
liantly lighted resorts -and 
more lively, often joining in choruses 
with its kind. At closing time for these 
birds their favourite note is “ Just—one 


At night it frequents bril- 


becomes 


' 9) 
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17. THE SCREAMING NIGHTJAR.—It jg 


generally the female of this noe. 
turnal pest which attracts notice by 
its shrill and strident notes, most 
frequently heard as “ closing time” 
approaches. The object of the 
creature appears to be to draw 
attention to itself, for when the cry 
has been several times repeated 4 
Blue Bird is almost Invariably 
attracted to the spot, where it often 
finds the Screaming Nightjar getting 
much the worst of an encounter 
with a male of its species. Some 
times, however, it may be observed 
clinging to a post or lying on 
the ground and screaming for no 
apparent reason. At such times it 
appears to find difficulty in walking 
or doing anything but scream; 
nevertheless, it occasionally requires 
the united strength of several Blue 
Birds to carry it off to their station 
in some neighbouring street. There 
are places in London, however, 
generally dark and narrow alleys, 
where the screaming Nightjar may 
be heard at all hours of the night, 
without attracting any Blue Birds. 
The latter appear to be aware that 
itis best not to enter lightly into 


the Screaming Nightjar’s haunts, because the males ot 
the species readily assemble in gangs under cover of 


darkness to attack any intruder. 


Indeed, the screain of 


the female is often uttered as a decoy note to draw males 
of other species within reach. The creature drinks 


greedily. 


Description.— Plumage always draggled and soiled, the head 
covert generally flattened and containing several trailing 
plumes, which were once brilliantly coloured. The voice, when 
not used in screaming, is husky, and one or both of the eyes 


is frequently surrounded with a purplish-black patch. 


The 


td . + bd , : 288 
feet appear disproportionately large, owing to the roughne 


and irregularity of their coverts. 
recognised by its loud voice and quarrelsome habits 
drinking, differentiating it at once from the females 


other species. 


The bird can always be 
when 
of all 


Range in London.—May be found with one or more _— 
or females of its kind in every low public-house and gin pa ace 
in London at night. It also frequents excursion trains. 





Visttor (to Office Boy).—“ Please ask the manager if he 18 


too busy to see me.” 


Office Boy (a moment later).—“ Yes; he says he is —. 
Visitor.— Very well ; tell him I will call again nex” 
I wanted to pay my subscription. ” 
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She.—“ But I Happen to Know Tuat You Have Atreaby Proposep to Two Orier GIRLS 
THis YEAR.” 
He.—“ Merevy A LitTie Practice, DEAR.” 
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234 FUN. 


ALICE IN BOUNDERLAND. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


THE WHITE KNIGHT. 


A LICE had hardly got South Africa out of her mind 

AN when she came face to face with an elderly white- 
ve haired gentleman standing under some trees. The 
attitude of this old gentleman was very peculiar. His legs 
were squeezed very tight together, much tighter than a soldier’s 
standing to attention, and his waist, a very small one, 
“gave” like the stalk of a flower, so that the upper part of 
his body was swaying backwards and forwards like a 
nodding primrose. His left arm, as far as the elbow, was 
squeezeed tight against his side; from the elbow it stuck 
straight out, and across the palm of his hand lay the crutch 
of a stick, which swung in front of his body with all the 
dilatory monotony of a pendulum. The right hand, grasping 
a pair of lavender gloves, rested negligently on his right 
hip. The old gentleman’s face, such a silly old face, was 
contorted into a thousand wrinkles masquerading as laughter. 
His moustache was carefully twirled, an eye-glass dangled 
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from his neck, and his boots were highly varnished and 
exceedingly tight. All his clothes were white—frock coat 
trousers, tie, hat, even the gaiters on his boots. 

He winked at Alice as she approached, and then, seein 
that she smiled (for the old gentleman was quite a laughing 
matter), he doffed his white hat, and hobbled up to “ng 
swinging his stick with the same even monotony. 

“You're a dem pretty girl,” said the old gentleman. 

“T’ma lady !” Alice answered, flinging up her nose to the 
heavens. 

“And I’m a Knight,” said the old gentleman, cracking al] 
over his body, “one of Salisbury’s extra specials. So don’t 
you try any hoighty-toighty with me. Dem!” 

“T don’t think anything of a Knight,” said Alice, «| 
mean to be a Queen before I’ve finished, a real Society Queen 
with my photograph in every stationer’s window from one end 
of England to the other.” 

‘ Are you an American /” asked the old gentleman, testily, 

“No,” said Alice. 

“Dem, but I thought you was. I did now, ’pon me honour 
Sut I’ll show you how to be a Queen ; I'll take you to the 
right shop. Yes, I will, Dem! But you mustn’t walk go 
fast. Fast walking is vulgar. Come and sit down here 

under these nice trees. Do now. 
— O dem !” 

| The Knight sat down with consider- 
able difficulty and with many contor. 
| tions of face. When he had done 
Al | creaking he smiled, and laboriously 

il) | crossed one leg over the other. 
(I | “Do you always live under these 

(| _ trees?” Alice asked, recognising of a 
| sudden that she was in Hyde Park. 
“Mostly,” said the Knight. ‘My 
managers such a very conscientious 
fellow, such a very energetic fellow 
(and my business is a limited liability 
now), that ’pon me honour, O den, | 
really have very little to do, except 
i 6 | ae | 
/ He paused suddenly, and a different 
I! kind of smile illuminated his wan face. 

“ Fond of poetry?” he asked. 

“ T adore it,” said Alice. 

“T’l] give you a bit. Some of my 
own. Every line British made, and no 
dem German in it. It’s adescription of 
myself and my friends.” 

“Who are your friends?” said Alice. 

‘Oh! there’s lots of us about,” said 
| the Knight. “ Governments are always 
| turning their rich supporters (people 
who don’t want to sit in the House, 
you understand) into tittlers—that’s my 
little joke for ‘titled folk.’ Oh, dem’ 
We're rather a dashing lot ; you often 
see our names in the Society column 
of the Daily Mail, ’pon me honour 
' you do. And our wives are down 
| in Clapham and Wimbledon, living as 
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Young Lady (slumming).—‘Anp 1F You Come To THE CHILDREN’S MEETING 
'o-morrow Nicat You Witt Hear ME Pray THE ORGAN.” 


Little Girl.—* On, Miss, and Witt You Have a Monkey 2” 






stiff as pasteboard, overcome by the 
Smy lady. Ain’t that devilish funny! 
Oh, dem !” 
“ And what do you do?” said Alice. 
“T'll tell you,” said the Knight, and 
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giving himself a dig in the side and a 
tap at the back, and with a wheezing 
preliminary cough, he revited the 
following verses : 


“T’ll tell thee nearly all I can, 

Not all I could relate ! 

[ am an aged City man, 
A Knight of some estate : 

And this is how I spend my days, 
And this is how I live— 

(Oh, dem ! these india-rubber stays, 
Why don’t the beggars give ?) 


“T look tor pretty butterflies 

That flit about the Park, 

[ make ‘em bows, I make ’em eyes, 
[ seldom make a mark ! 

[ grin at them, I often wink, 
[ sometimes raise my hat, 

And that is really all I think 
(Oh, dem !) that I am at. 


“T hunt about for pretty eyes 
Among the young and gay, 

I hate the ancient dame as dyes 
Her thinning locks of grey ; 
The youngest gal is what I seek, 
The gal that lightly trips, 
With roses in her downy cheek, 

And roses in her lips. 


“So, every day with pain I put 

My body in this suit, 

And madly squeeze a swelling foot 
Into a varnished boot, 

And in a hansom bow! along 
To where the Park unfurls, 

And hobble in the giddy throng 
To ogle pretty girls !” 


Alice didn’t speak for some moments, 
and then the Knight playfully nipped 
her arm and said: “ Ain’t I a devil of 
a fellow—eh, what ?” 

“ You are, indeed,” said Alice. “ What 
a gay life you must lead.” 

“The pace is dreadful,” said the 
Knight, cackling. 

“ You never find it slow, then ?” 

The Knight laughed. “ I’m the fastest 
man in town,” he said. 

“And the most pathetic !” said Alice, 
getting up trom her chair. ‘“ You poor, 
poor old man, how I wish I could do 
someth ing to help you.” 

The Knight fell back in his chair : 
there was a frightful crack, a ripping of 
stains, a frightful groan, and then he 
fell utterly to pieces. And as one arm 
tell there, another here, a leg wobbled off 
there, the other flopped here, Alice 
heard, above all the commotion, the 
Poor old Knight’s querulous cracking 
Yolce exclaiming petulantly : 

“Oh, dem !” 
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She.—" On! DEAR. 


A Man’s NERVES. 

Mrs. Binks.—“ Oh! doesn’t it make 
you nervous to have the wind blow so 
this time of night?” 

Mr. Binks.—“ Why?” 

Mrs. Binks.—“ Just hear the win- 
dows! They rattle like everything.” 

Mr. Binks.—“ Um! It would make 
me nervous to hear the windows rattle 
if the wind wasn’t blowing.” 





She.— You ought to be ashamed of 
stealing a kiss.” 

He.—“ You are equally guilty. You 
received the stolen goods.” 


UnNbLucKY AGAIN, 
He.—“Wertit. Wuy Dip You Srartr With THIrTEEN CARDS 


» 79 


Krperientia Docet.—“1 don’t know 
how a girl can go and marry @ man 
when she has only known him a 
fortnight.” . 

She.— And I don’t understand how 
she can marry him when she has known 
him any longer.” 

Amy.—-“ George, dear, what do you 
think of my new dress?” 

Mr. Dolley (surveying it critically). 
—“There’s something in it I like.” 

Amy.—“ What ?” 

Mr. Dolley.—“ You.” 
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R MARTIN HARVEY has “The Only 
M Play” at the Apollo Theatre. Its real title, of 
course, is “The Only Way”—but whenever Mr. 
Harvey is in doubt, he reproduces it. Hence our joke. As 
Sydney Carton he is very excellent, and his delivery of the 
speech in the French Court of “Justice” would sway even a 
sritish jury, which shows how we malign the French in saying 
they are more emotional than ourselves. Of course, no one 
could possibly have mistaken Carton for St. Evremonde unless 
he were blind and deaf, but that’s a detail, and otherwise there 
would be no play. And that would be a pity. 


revived 


After this, Mr. Harvey intends to produce a new piece by 
the Rev. Freeman Wills on the subject of Eugene Aram. 
Mr. Harvey will be Eugene. The part of the gyves has not 
yet been cast. Now that Captain Robert Marshall has 
“arrived,” why does he not write Mr. Harvey another play 
on the plane of “The Broad Road?” Probably because 
Captain Marshall finds the writing of smart comedies like 
“The Second in Command” the really broad road to fame 
and fortune, and serious plays of “The Broad Road ” pattern 
the narrow path paved with mere “ successes of esteem,” which 
never buttered any parsnips, let alone provided a dinner at 


the Carlton. 


Mr. Arthur Roberts has returned to town, and the sun 
shines again to a certain class of young gentlemen to whom 
this versatile comedian represents morals, wit, and breeding. 
As a valet, who for a season finds himself in command of one 
of His Majesty’s men-of-war, Mr. Roberts, at the Strand 
Theatre, is extraordinarily comic. He makes sea sickness 
marvellously amusing, which it very often is—to third parties. 
As an orator in the Parliamentary manner, he is as intentionally 
funny as some other orators in the Parliamentary manner are 
unintentionally funny. As a Scotch waiter in Smyrna, he 
sends a scent of the heather across the footlights—though 
no Scotchman would probably recognise the aroma. It is 
Mr. Roberts’s own particular Scotch. : 

Reckless extravagance hax been shown by the manage- 
ment in engaging 
artists of repute 
to “support” Mr. 
Roberts. No one 
else ever has a 
chance in the 
same piece. Me- 
chanical figures 
would serve 
equally well the 
purpose of filling 
out the intervals 
when he goes to 
change his clothes. 
Poor Miss Kate 
Cutler, Miss 
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Florence Perry, and Mr. Benny might just as wel] have 
been the most “super” ior of supers. Music and lyrics 
—what need of them? The authors and composers of the 
Strand recognised this and just wrote—not caring very 
much what they wrote. If Mr. Roberts is in good form when 
you go you will laugh very heartily at the Strand Theatre 
even with the Income Tax at fourteenpence in the pound 
and Mr. Pierpoint Morgan buying up the Empire. And a 
man who can make you laugh under such circumstances 
deserves a national recognition, a title. Why not Lord 
Roberts of Strand-a-har ? 


The public were quite serious, too. And as Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s play, ‘‘ Women are so Serious,” was a “ comedy,” 
this was a pity. The author of “Charley’s Aunt” (and alec 
but breathe it not in Gath, “22a, Curzon Street”) took M 
French piece all about wives paying visits to bachelors’ rooms 
and divorces while you wait, and thought, by changing the 
names of the characters and streets into English, that he had 
“adapted” the play. Whereas, really, he had mangled it. 
And most of the fun had evidently got squeezed out in the 
process. 


The most serious thing in “ Women are so Serious” was 
the men. If these 


women were 
serious, nothing 


less than a real, 
old-fashioned 
funeral would 
persuade them to 
behave rationally. 
True, the husband 
is an awfu_ bore, 
and prefers bicy- 
cling to music 
halls and the 
newspaper to con- 
versation. But 
then she grumbled 
on the rare occa- 
sion when he did 
invite someone else to dinner. 
spooned as well as knived and forked at dinner anc 
on with him shameful.” Then he got to like somebody else 
better, so she reformed and promised her husband to be good 
ever after. Because, one supposes, because one can’t be very 
wicked without a confederate. 





And when Mr. Else came she 
“ carried 


Admirably acted by Miss Ellis Jeffreys, Miss Constance 
Collier, Miss Terry-Lewis, Mr. Giddens, Mr. Herz, and Mr. 
Standing, and not so well by Mr. Kerr, “ Women are s0 
Serious” did not cause even the other sex any extreme 
hilarity. 

Next week I hope to tell you more about “The Silver 
Slipper” at the Lyric. On the first night it was very gorgeous 
and had much lively music—but, oh, the words! Diplomatists 
use them to conceal their thoughts. Mr. Owen Hall, the 
author, uses them to conceal a poverty of invention. But 


“The Silver Skipper ” should develop into a success. © 
THE STAGE Coach. 


trouble to see me to the door, Mrs. 


Mrs. Jones.—“ Don’t 


Smith.” 


Y e ‘e4 v ( u.” 
Mrs. Smith.—“ No trouble : ' 


quite a pleasure, I assure y 
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How HE WorkKEeEp IT. 

He pulled himself up at the hotel 
table, tucked a napkin under his chin, 
picked up the bill of fare, and began 
to study it intently. Everything was 
in restaurant French, and 
he didn’t understand much ———— 
French and he didn’t like it. 

“Here, waiter,’ he said, 
“there’s nothing on this | 
want,” 

“Ain’t there nothing you 
would like for dinner, sir?” 

“Have you got any sine 
qui non?” 

The waiter gasped. 

“No, sir,” he replied. 

“Got any bond- nde/” 

““N-no, sir.” 

“Got any semper eadem ?” 

“ No, sir, we haven’t.” 

“Got any jew d’esprits 7” 

“No, sir, not one.” 

“Got any tempus fugit ?” 

“Clean out of ’em, sir.” 

“Got any sowrées dun- 
santes 7” : 

‘No, sir.” 

The waiter was edging off. 

“Got any sine die?” 

“We ain’t, sir.” 

“Got any pluribus unum /” 

“Seems ter me I heerd of 
that, sir,” and he rushed out 
to the kitchen, only to return 
empty-handed. 

“Maybe you’ve got some 
beef and cabbage, and a cup 
of coffee?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, we have,” 
exclaimed the waiter, in atone 
of the utmost relief ; and he 
fairly flew out to the kitchen. un 


Ingenue (to South African Millionaire, 


‘n Piccadilly).—“1 Do THink [t’s SU 


HUN. 


Hle.—* T’ve bought you a pet monkey 
to amuse you, darling.” 

y 7) ' ; > Y Y 

She.— Oh! how kind of you. Now 
I shan’t miss you when you're away.” 


REASON FoR REFORM. 
7 7 ° 
What made Macwhiskey turn tee 
totaler? ” 
6 » 
Because whenever he took too much 
liquor he saw Maewhiskey double.” 


Very stout lady (whois reading about 
the American husband who wore his 
late wife’s ashes in a ring, to very small 
and meek husband).—“ When Iam dead, 

“dae 
Reggie, as I shall be soon, you must 
cremate me and wear me in a ring,” 


“UNDER the equator, gentlemen,” 
remarked an extensive traveller, “it is 
so hot that the natives have to put 
the hens in ice chests to prevent theim 
laying hard boiled eggs,” 


He.—“ Ah, if I might linger by your 
side for ever I should be another man 

She. How funny |! It is another 
man that does linger there 


cu A Nice Situation, So Hanpy For 


('ynee. ” T suppose she is all the 
world to you?” 

Frankson.—“ Not exactly ; but she’s 
all I want of it—two thousand acres 
and an Elizabethan mansion.” 


Weeping Widow,—“ You are sure, Mr 
Boneplanter, that you will conduct 
everything in a satisfactory manner /” 
lndertaker.—“ Have no 
fear on that score, | beg of you, Mrs. 
sillhope. Of all the people L have 
buried in my long and successful career, 
[ am proud to say that not one ever 
raised the slightest objection to my 
work.” 


Eminent 


Mrs. B.—"* Dear me! What lovely 
cupboards this flat has ! 

Agent.—“* Madam, ihose are not 
cupbe ards. They are the bedrooms.” 


Doctor.—“ 1 believe you have some 
ort of poison in your system,” 
Patient.—“* Shouldn't wonder. What 


was that last stuff you gave me [ 

















who has lately acquired an historical house 
THE "Bvses.” 
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UNDER THE 
SPREADING CHESTNUT 
TREE. 


‘* Do you use any fiction in your paper?” 
‘* Well, we publish the weather indica- 
Pearson's Weekly. 


Lions, 


‘* Mamma, is Heaven like a circus ?” 

‘* Why, of course not, Bobbie !” 

‘* Well, I have always been afraid I 
would be disappointed in it.” — Puck. 

For ADVICE GIVEN. 

Mr. Supurs.—‘‘ My neighbour has a big 
dog that we're afraid of. What do you 
advise 7” " 

LAWYER.—‘' Get a bigger one. One 
guinea please.” — Mirth. 


‘*Anp did you promise to love, honour, 
and obey?” asked her best friend. 

‘*Certainly not,” answered the bride. ‘| 
could not honour a husband who expected 
me to obey him.”—Town Topics. 


FUN. 


AMBIGUOUS. 

Sin Bensy.—‘*Good evening, Lady 

Bawtrey. Why, I declare you’re looking 

ten years younger than when I saw 
you last.” 

' Lapy Bawtrey (absent/y). 


Judy. 


‘Tl am!” 


RoveH ON Boru. 

Atey.—‘* Gladys, I fear I cannot love 
you as I should.” Z 
“ Ubapys.—‘* Why, what’s the reason ? 

ALcy.—‘* Because I must confess I 
forgot to shave to-day.” 

Aut He Knew Apovr It. 

The judge called the next case and said 
to a tramp who was ushered in: 
‘Where were you born?” 
‘Sir !” said the tramp. 
‘¢ Where were you born ? ” 
‘“Yer honour, I was born where me 
mother used ter live.”—Chicayo Times 


He yald. 


A Secret No More! 
Wyrrr.—-‘* The great inventor is dead 
and his marvellous secret is lost.” 
Wycke.—‘* Not at all. He told it to his 
wite.”’ 

Wyre. —‘‘ Exactly.” 


T/lustvated Bats. 


A DIVISION, 
‘What do you call you twins ? 
‘* Henrietta.” 
Bios. —** But that’s only one name.” 
Diss. —*t* Yes, but we divided it between 
them. We call the boy Henri and the girl 
Ktta.’—New York World. 


Brads. 


Daas, 


THe Marp.—‘'Of course. ma'am, Tm 
awfully sorry about your losing your 
husband, and Td like to make things 
but I see you have set 


ayreeable to you; 
You'll have to 


the funeral for Thursday. 
change it.” 

Tne Muistrress.—‘‘ Have to change it, 
Jane?” 

THe Maip.—‘* You can’t have forgotten, 
ma’am, that it is my day out.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


‘*T UNDERSTAND you whipped my _ boy 
this morning,” the angry father said, 
striding into the schoolroom after the 
children had been dismissed. 

‘“‘Ves, sir, I did,” the terrified teacher 
answered, ‘* But I did not whip him 
severely.” 

“That’s what I’m grumbling about, ° he 
rejoined. ** You didn’t hurt him at all. 
Now, look here, sir. I’m one of the largest 
taxpayers in this school district, and my 
hoy is entitled to as good a whipping as you 
give any other boy. Understand that! If 
you slight him again you'll hear from me in 
a way vou won't like. (ood afternoon, 
sir!” 

Miss GusHER.—‘‘ A woman resembles 
ivy—the greater the ruin the tighter she 
clings.” 

O_p Bacu.—‘‘ And the tighter she clings 
the greater the ruin.” — Wasp. 

Lapy.—‘* How dirty your tace is, little 
boy his 

Boy.—‘‘ Yes’m : we hain’t had no com- 
pany fer more’n a week.”—Cork Weekly 
News. 
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Epita.—‘* Oh, Sophy, what 
we met! Are you still living 
place ’” 

Sopny (loftily).—‘*No, indeed: ' 
married, and have taken a flat.” - 

EpitH.—‘‘ You don’t say so ! 
name?” ; 


ali age Sink o 


at the same 


W hat s his 


Wire.—‘‘ Shall I put your diam. 
in your shirt, dear ’” 

Huspanp.—‘‘ What on earth are -_ 
thinking of? Do you want to ruin me? 1 
have a meeting with my creditors thie 
morning. > —J/udy. 


nd studs 


AFTER THE JUMBLE Na er. 


A kind-hearted man in Birkenhead sent 
bundle of cast-off clothing to a charitable 
society. He received from one of his : 
protegés the following :— | i 
‘* The commity man giv me, amongst 
other things, what he called a pair ot 
inexpressibles. I found your name and 
where you lived in one of the pokits. My 
wife laffed so when I showed ‘em to he) 
that I thot she would have a fit. Sh, 
wants to know if their lives and brethes a 
man who has legs no bigger than that. She 
sed if there was he orter be taken up fo 
vagrinsy for having no visible means 0! 
support. I couldn’t get ’em on my eldest 
boy, so I used ’em for gun cases. If you 
hev another pare to spare my wife woul 
like to get’em to hang up by the side of the 
fireplace to keep the tongs in.” —Wveh/, c 
Telegraph. 


— 


pahaianenas 





THE REAL REAson. F 
PASSENGER. —‘‘ These street cars are a 
hetter lighted than they used to be. That b 
shows you're beginning to have some con- k 
sideration for the public.” f 
ConpuctTor.—‘‘ It isn’t that. You see ' 
the advertisers kicked because their signs Si 
couldn’t be read.”— The Motorman, h 
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